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THE CATEGORY OF THE UNKNOWABLE 

M "*HE doctrine of the unknowable is associated in our minds with 
-*- the name and philosophy of Herbert Spencer. It appears, 
however, that this doctrine is a relatively external attachment to the 
synthetic philosophy, designed to relieve the system from the re- 
proach of hostility to religion. Later utterances of Herbert Spencer 
indicate that it came to meet a strongly felt emotional need. Hence 
it seems to deserve, on psychological grounds, a consideration to 
which it could not otherwise lay claim. In estimating the logical 
significance of the doctrine, we should bear in mind that in Herbert 
Spencer it is an adaptation of a view which Sir William Hamilton 
and Dean Mansel had previously developed with superior dialectic 
skill. It was a weapon in Hamilton's hands against the idealistic 
systems of Schelling and Hegel, used avowedly in the spirit of 
Kant's critical philosophy. Hamilton developed the doctrine of the 
unknowable in intimate connection with a distinction between knowl- 
edge and belief which is based upon a formulation of Aristotle; and 
in one form or another, the category in question has engaged the 
attention of almost every thinker of historical importance. 

It is evident at once that the unknown and the unknowable are 
two concepts that stand in the closest relation. It is equally evi- 
dent that they are not identical. All that is unknowable is unknown, 
but not all that is unknown is unknowable. The unknown is the 
parent concept and a study of its significance will lead us naturally 
to the investigation of the other. The unknown meets us in the 
sphere of theory and also in the sphere of practice. That knowledge 
is progressive, that its boundaries are constantly being enlarged, that 
it is unceasingly engaged in reclaiming new territory from the 
realms of the unknown is a characteristic boast of modern times. 
The matter has another side, which is not so often brought forward. 
It is undoubtedly pardonable to take pride in a constantly growing 
bank account, but it seems a nobler source of intellectual inspiration 
to remember that the search for truth is infinite. Can we think 
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a time when the search for truth must cease for lack of something 
yet unknown? Knowledge demands a knower, and the existence of 
the knower in time means that reality is still in the process of be- 
coming, and that there is still truth to seek and truth to find. The 
unknown is thus the indispensable alter, without which the quest for 
knowledge must cease. 

What is the immediate significance of this fact ? Herbert Spencer 
holds that it reveals (or shall I say conceals?) the true sphere of 
religion. The unknown, of which we can not rid ourselves, no matter 
how fast our knowledge may grow, is, according to Spencer, the object 
of religious faith and worship. Such a position seems to be arbi- 
trarily assumed. It does not follow naturally from the considerations 
adduced. I think that the fact of the unknown has its immediate 
bearing upon the nature of science itself. Truth is a system of con- 
ceptual judgments. In a system, every part is so related to every 
other part, that its character can not be fully determined without 
taking all these relations into account. The truth is the whole, says 
Bosanquet. No part can rest securely in its own individual char- 
acter, until the character of the whole has been fixed. A new dis- 
covery may have retroactive effect. It may compel the reorganiza- 
tion of long-established theory, for the supreme court of reason does 
not recognize a statute of limitations. It follows consequently that 
our unfinished body of knowledge is hypothetical truth, or an approx- 
imation to the truth. But we must point out a distinction. The 
truth that two and two make four is a piece of knowledge not de- 
pendent for its validity upon an experience yet to be gained. On the 
other hand, a complete knowledge of the concrete nature of reality is 
dependent upon experiences yet to be gained. An abstract logical or 
mathematical system may be formed, having no further relation to 
experience than that which was involved in its origination. Within 
such a system, progress consists in discovering more and more fully 
the consequences of the initial presuppositions. Such consequences 
are by implication present in the beginning, and have no power to 
alter other implications deduced except to give them a richer mean- 
ing. But the fact that the concrete nature of reality is and must re- 
main partially unknown, makes all that body of scientific truth which 
bears upon concrete reality provisional and hypothetical. An hypoth- 
esis may suffice to explain 99 of 100 cases and yet prove its inade- 
quacy by inability to explain the hundredth and last case. As long 
as reality is in process of becoming, this last case may always be ex- 
pected. And reality is always in process of becoming for an indi- 
vidual who is conscious of living a real, significant life under condi- 
tions of time. Our science is provisional, not because it is frag- 
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mentary, but, because, being ideally systematic, it is actually frag- 
mentary. 

Herbert Spencer distinguishes between analytic philosophy and 
synthetic philosophy. Analytic philosophy is a system of categories ; 
synthetic philosophy is a system of reality. The recognition of the 
unknown as having decisive significance for science makes a synthetic 
philosophy, in the sense in which Herbert Spencer uses that term, 
radically impossible. Spencer has developed and applied the cate- 
gories which describe in terms of space and time the changes that 
things undergo. But that from now until the end of time, nothing 
could be said or learned about the universe in any of its aspects, that 
should be anything but an application in detail of Herbert Spencer's 
philosophy, is a supposition that can hardly be seriously entertained 
when once its meaning is fully grasped. 

A further consequence of the fact of the unknown, and one which 
has recently attracted much attention, may here receive a casual 
reference. The only test of truth which can actually be applied to 
the knowledge of which we are in possession is its workableness. The 
correspondence of the idea with its object can not be finally deter- 
mined while both the idea and the object are yet unfinished. Nor is it 
a test which can be even partially applied, when the idea is a system. 
But our fragmentary knowledge evidently approximates to the ideal 
of perfect systematic truth in proportion as it proves adequately use- 
ful in guiding us to successful anticipations of experience. The fact 
that an ultimately false conception may for a time be practically suc- 
cessful, need not disintegrate for us the absolute logical distinction 
between the true and the false. 

In the sphere of theory, then, the fact of the unknown, considered 
as an essential concomitant of our knowledge, makes a system of 
reality impossible, renders all concrete sciences hypothetical and 
makes the actually applicable test of truth pragmatic. In the sphere 
of practice the unknown also has significance. It is true that theo- 
retic ignorance does not always operate to destroy practical certainty. 
A man suffering from a disease of whose exact nature he is ignorant, 
may nevertheless be practically certain that it will be immediately 
fatal. On the other hand, theoretic knowledge may be joined to 
practical uncertainty. The scientific principles involved in a future 
event constitute a formula in accordance with which the actual result 
may be predicted, but which does not by itself determine what that 
result will be. A mill does not produce flour except it be supplied 
with grist for the grinding; neither can scientific laws determine 
actuality, except factors given and individualized in time and space 
be introduced in place of the generalized terms of the formula. 
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Scientific or theoretic knowledge is not knowledge of the actual, and 
does not reach the individually real. 

Practice, on the other hand, deals always with the particular, as 
Aristotle points out, and involves knowledge that this individual 
something exists. From the point of view of practice, scientific knowl- 
edge is a means to the attainment of this end, although the realization 
of the end carries us beyond the sphere of scientific knowledge. The 
unknown meets us here chiefly as the future. It is evident that our 
ignorance of the future is what gives significance to will. An ade- 
quate treatment of this theme would, therefore, involve a philosophy 
of life and conduct, of ethics and religion. I wish merely to cite two 
quotations for the sake of their suggestiveness, and to indicate how 
the practical significance of the unknown has been generally acknowl- 
edged. The first is from Euripides : 

Fame is insecure, 
Nor can the prosperous their enjoyments guard 
Against a change of Fortune, for the gods 
Backward and forward turn her wavering wheel 
And introduce confusion in the world, 
That we, because we know not what will happen, 
May worship them. 

The second is from the 51st Psalm: 

Because they have no changes, therefore they fear not God. 
These quotations are evidently intimately related to the well-known 
saying, ' Fear made the gods. ' 

Spencer's doctrine of the unknowable, in so far as it seeks to fur- 
nish a basis for religion, bears a superficial resemblance to this natural 
and well-nigh universal attitude. But the resemblance is only super- 
ficial. It is the uncertainty of the individual something, the object 
of hope or fear, corresponding to a personal, subjective attitude, 
which the popular consciousness recognizes as having religious signi- 
ficance. For Herbert Spencer it is the undiscovered law, the un- 
known beyond of scientific knowledge, corresponding to the im- 
personal, objective reason, which, by a strange perversion, becomes 
the object of worship. He disposes of the deepest aspirations of the 
human spirit by relegating them to this region, which naturally be- 
comes a safe retreat for all sorts of emotional crudities, since where 
nothing is known, there can be no basis for criticism. Any emotional 
extravagance we please to indulge in is here as good as any other, 
especially in view of the fact that religion is specifically divorced 
from morality. 

The unknowable as an object of religious worship is also defined 
in a different way. According to Spencer, certain ideas are unknow- 
able, because they can not be realized in conception. Such ideas are 
the Infinite, the Absolute, the First Cause and the like; also Space, 
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Time, Matter, Motion and Force, considered as things in themselves. 
By conception, Spencer evidently means intuition, either presentative 
or representative. Every idea whose meaning is not thus intuitively 
realized, is symbolic, and if the idea is incapable of such realization, 
it must be dismissed as a pseudo-idea, having no intelligible object 
corresponding to it. Spencer's presentation is intended to leave the 
impression that all our solid thinking is done by means of intuitively 
realized ideas, and that symbolic thinking is a source of intellectual 
danger. As a matter of fact, every conscious content whatsoever, if 
it has any cognitive or logical function at all, is symbolic. The frank 
acceptance of this fact is, it seems to me, the only means of distin- 
guishing between knowledge and its objects, and faith in the validity 
of this objective reference of thought the only means of escape from 
a subjective solipsism which would annihilate knowledge and truth 
together. Spencer seeks to show that certain ideas are unthink- 
able. There is a little dialectic puzzle involved in every such at- 
tempt, which should warn us of the necessity of making a distinction 
which Spencer overlooks. I may confess that I do not understand 
the meaning of a term ; I may also show that true ideas involve a con- 
tradiction when predicated of the same object. But it is impossible 
to prove that an idea is inconceivable except on the basis of the nature 
of that idea. In the demonstration, the idea must be conceived. 
Thus the very success of the proof that an idea is inconceivable de- 
pends on the conceivability of the same idea. This objection seems 
to have force as against Spencer 's presentation of the doctrine of the 
unknowable. But Hamilton and Mansel have developed it in a man- 
ner whieh frees it from such logical confusion. "Hamilton main- 
tains," says Mansel, 1 "that the terms absolute and infinite are per- 
fectly intelligible as abstractions, as much so as 'relative' or 'finite,' 
for 'correlatives suggest each other,' and 'the knowledge of contra- 
dictories is one ' ; but he denies that a concrete thing or object can be 
positively conceived as absolute or infinite. . . . (These) abstractions 
. . . Hamilton does not assert to be unmeaning, and ... he regards 
(them) as knowable in the only sense in which such abstractions can 
be known, viz., by understanding the meaning of the words." 
"Every something that has ever been intuitively present to my con- 
sciousness is something finite. When, therefore, I speak of a 'some- 
thing infinite,' I mean a something existing in a different manner 
from all the somethings of whieh I have had experience in intuition. 
Thus it is apprehended, not positively, but negatively— not directly 
by what it is, but indirectly by what it is not. A negative idea is not 
negative because it is expressed by a negative term, but because it has 
never been realized in intuition." 2 

1 ' Philosophy of the Unconditioned,' pp. 110, 111. 

''Philosophy of the Unconditioned,' pp. 115, 116. 
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By conception Mansel means the bringing of various characters 
together in a positive intuition. It seems to have escaped him that 
no individual object whatever can be thus eoneeived or intuited. 
"We may think an object or refer to it by means of a general or 
abstract idea, but no object, be it a pebble or a man, can as this 
particular object, individualized in space and time, be conceived, nor 
can any perception or series of perceptions, exhaust all its char- 
acters. We can not endow an idea with the power of individual 
reference by ever so great an addition to its logical content. Negative 
conceptions like the infinite are no farther removed from positively 
exhibiting an individual object than positive conceptions like man 
or pebble. Analysis will show that the grasping of any actual 
totality whatever involves the infinite. The same argument, there- 
fore, which would make the infinite unknowable, also makes indi- 
vidual reality unknowable. It is impossible to banish the infinite 
from our thinking ; we can not make of it an isolated realm, in order 
that we may, undisturbed by its difficulties, concern ourselves with 
the finite. The infinite and the finite are everywhere inseparably 
bound up together. However, the conclusion to be drawn from the 
above analysis, it appears to me, is not that reality is unknowable, 
but that the knowledge we have of reality is not identical with 
reality itself. It seems to me that Miinsterberg is right in holding 
that the real object is given us directly only where the will is in- 
volved; the knowledge-processes do not by themselves reach reality. 
Every object possesses in itself an infinity of possible sensible ex- 
periences. Through an infinity of connection with other things it 
is the point of contact with reality as a whole, so that to know any 
single object completely would be to know 'what God and man is.' 

Such considerations appear to have significance for the attempt 
to adjust the warring claims of faith and knowledge as factors in 
determining our attitude toward reality as a whole. Hamilton and 
Mansel urge that certain real objects are given to us in knowledge, 
while others can only be given to us in belief. If the foregoing 
analysis is correct, such a distinction falls to the ground. All ob- 
jects may be apprehended in knowledge, and all objeets may be 
apprehended in belief. But there is this difference : Knowledge is 
of what a thing is, belief relates to its actuality,— that it is; knowl- 
edge presents partially the potentialities of that with which belief 
establishes actual contact. The Aristotelian distinctions between 
actuality and potentiality, between the concrete union of form and 
matter on the one hand, and form without matter on the other, be- 
tween primary reality and secondary reality, all run parallel to this 
distinction between belief and knowledge. The distinction seems 
to be fundamental. If knowledge, for instance, is allowed to be 
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substituted for faith in respect of our ultimate apprehension of 
reality, if the ideal as such is simply identified with the real, will 
and morality lose their absolute significance. 

The concept of the unknowable is sometimes reached by reflecting 
upon the relation between knowledge and its object on the basis of a 
different presupposition. By assigning epistemological significance 
to the physiological processes involved in sensation, knowledge is 
made to appear as a transforming and not a revealing function. 
The object of knowledge then becomes qualitatively different from 
the knowledge we have of it, and consequently an unknowable thing- 
in-itself. But there seems to be no valid reason for regarding the 
physical stimulus of sensation as reality par excellence, or the ulti- 
mate object of all knowledge ; nor, if there were, would it be unknow- 
able, for it is just the task of physical science to determine its 
nature. And to conceive of knowledge as altering its object is to 
bind ourselves to a view of its nature which contradicts the testi- 
mony which it bears of itself, and to make it meaningless as knowl- 
edge. 

Thought can not rest content unless it seek and discover its own 
limit. The various attempts to find some place for the unknowable 
within a philosophical system are one and all illustrations of the 
fascination which such a limit exerts upon the mind. Can it be 
transcended? Can anything exist which transcends all our concepts? 
Such questions involve an attempt to leap out of oneself. The 
reason fails to give the concept of the unknowable a positive content, 
but the imagination, nevertheless, plays with it and gives it an 
arbitrary content. This content may at pleasure be the highest 
object of admiration or the lowest and most contemptible of things. 
Spencer, having defined the object of religious worship as unknow- 
able, goes on to say that our choice lies not between assigning to this 
personality or something lower, but personality or something higher. 
Whether there is or is not something higher than personality may 
here be left undiscussed. But in any case, it is certain that this 
dictum of Spencer's is purely arbitrary. There is no real choice 
in the matter at all, for we can not rationally choose in the absence 
of all known determining conditions. To define the object of wor- 
ship as unknowable is to make rational religion impossible. Re- 
ligion is an attempt to solve the mystery of life. Every religion 
naturally recognizes that mystery. But to suppose that this recogni- 
tion is not the first, but the last, word of religion, and that philosophic 
religion consists in the affirmation of the inscrutableness of life— this 
is apparently to confuse the statement of a problem with its solution. 
Surely, only a vague, crude emotionalism, which does not under- 
stand itself, nor even wish to understand itself, can be permanently 
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satisfied with a religion of the unknowable. If the fundamental 
object of religious aspiration is to be defined as unknowable, then 
the unknowable must somehow become known, and the miracle of 
self-transcendence must be frankly avowed as a fact, acknowledged as 
a transition which reason can not bridge, or else life and thought 
become unsolved riddles. 

David F. Swenson. 
University of Minnesota. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

THE life of the individual is not separated by any sharp line from 
that of the race. There is no evidence of any chasm between 
our individual experience and the deeper life of the race or the proc- 
esses of the world of nature. The individual life comes into being 
through a very gradual process. Will and all that stands for indi- 
vidual personality are the result of a long and gradual development. 
Indeed, our early life is more racial than individual. Movement of 
the organic, reflex or instinctive type is prior to, and the foundation 
of, will; that is to say, the individual mind is evolved through a 
gradual process. In the same way, instinct is more fundamental than 
habit ; but instinct is racial and habit individual. Thought and will 
—individual in their significance — are complex and secondary devel- 
opments of mental life. In reflex and instinctive, that is in racial, 
behavior the stimulus goes over immediately into some motor expres- 
sion. But where individual reflection plays a part in conduct the 
nerve current (or physiological accompaniment of the mental proc- 
ess) passes through what Professor James calls a 'loop'; that is to 
say, it travels a path marked out not only by racial but by individual 
experience. Every one knows that what comes in between the stimu- 
lus and the response varies with animals, with individual men and 
with races. With the animal the individual life is almost entirely 
submerged in the ocean of racial experience; perhaps in the lower 
animals it is wholly submerged. The lives of many men are largely 
instinctive and reflex, and much of the life of all men is entirely 
within this sphere. In the early stages of life, therefore, mental 
individuality has not come fully into existence. These facts are uni- 
versally recognized by psychologists. Mental development, says 
Lloyd Morgan, is 'the manifestation, under the conditions of time 
and space, of an underlying activity, one in existence with, and yet 
distinct in analysis from, that of the cosmos at large. '* And to the 
same effect are the words of Stanley Hall: "The real ego is a spark 
1 ' Comparative Psychology,' p. 10. 



